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BLACK WOMAN TAKES PRIDE 
IN WORK ON SPACE SHUTTLE 


LOS ANGELES -- As the launch date for the nation's third space shuttle 
draws near, Tanya Bass recalls the deep sense of personal pride when the 
first ship, the Columbia, made its historic maiden flight just three years 
ago. The 27-year old black woman manufactured some of the engine parts 
that were critical to Columbia's successful mission. 


“It thrilled me to know my work was going for something worthwhile, 
something that would advance mankind,” she says today. 


Bass works as a general machinist at Fansteel Precision Sheet Metal, a 
a — company that manufactures 58 different components for the space 
shuttle. 


She is skilled in operating a variety of machine tools, including 
complex, computerized, numerically controlled machines that fabricate 
products from such exotic metals as titanium and columbium. 


Before beginning work on a part, Bass studies blueprints or other 
written specifications. She consults with her supervisor to select tools 
and to plan the cutting and finishing operation. 


In setting up a machining job, she programs the machine to instruct 
it where to start cutting the rough stock and at what position it should 
change tools. She monitors the machining process, ready to offset any 
data when the machine attempts to make a bad cut. 


It's exacting work -- engineering specifications for space shuttle 
components demanded tolerances finer than a human hair. 


Bass: qualified for her job after completing a training program run by 
the National Tooling and Machining Association (NTMA) with funds from the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


"I was in the employment office looking for a job, and I noticed 
there were a lot of openings advertised for machinists,” she recalls. 
“Then I found out about the NTMA training programs." 


This year, the NTMA is training approximately 500 unemployed persons 
as tool and diemakers, moldmakers, and machine too] operators under a 
$500,000 Labor Department grant from Job Training Partnership Act funds. 
The NTMA is a nonprofit organization of several thousand tooling and 
machining companies across the country dedicated to skills training and 
the betterment of the industry. This year's program funded by the Labor 
Department is operated by local NTMA chapters in Los Angeles and 10 other 
cities nationwide. 


-more- 
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The 12-week program combines classroom work and hands-on experience 
learning to operate basic machine tools. Trainees spend three hours each 
day learning how to read and interpret blueprints, how to solve related 
math problems, and fundamental concepts and theory of machining. Also 
taught are basic machine operations, such as feed and speeds, tool 
selection, tool sharpening, work setup, machine safety practices, and use 
of inspection tools. 


Students pend the remainder of each day learning to operate machine 
tools such as lathes, mills, drills and grinders and to produce simple 
projects from detailed blueprints. 


After graduation, the local NTMA chapter places students in jobs 
with member firms for additional on-the-job training. Bass decided to 
enter a four-year apprenticeship program at Fansteel, which she recently 
completed. Today, she's earning $10.80 an hour. 


"I love the work,” she says. “I like the idea of taking something 
in a raw state, turning it into a finished product, and seeing how it's 
used." 


She says the job requires patience, tolerance, a willingness to 
learn, and confidence. “You have to take your time to do the job right. 
You have to learn the machineability of metals. Maintaining a close 
tolerance is the hardest part, especially when you're machining a part 
that will have to mate with another part. 


“Confidence is important too. Without it, you'll be scared to death 
you'll do something wrong all the time. It's easy to feel like that." 


Bass credits her co-workers for helping her to learn the job. 
“People here have been helpful. They know I came here to learn and they 
treat me in that respect. They help you to build your confidence and 
help you understand the importance of your job in relation to the company's 
goals." 


During her apprenticeship, Bass attended three hours of classes one 
night each week. “That was the hardest part. Motivating myself to 
continue going to school. But the classes helped me to understand what I 
was learning on the job. I'd think about what I had achieved, and that 
gave me the extra push to keep going." 


When she returns from maternity leave, Bass will be trained to 
operate a new, computer-controlled five-axis tool that machines a part 
while revolving in five difference directions simultaneously. She also 
wants to learn more about computers and engineering. 


She would like to see more women enter the trade. "It's a lucrative 
field. But a lot of women are intimidated by it. They're afraid they 
might get hurt,” she says. 
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ADMINISTRATION BILL ‘SPELLS HOPE 
FOR JOBLESS YOUTH,’ LABOR SECRETARY DONOVAN SAYS 


WASHINGTON -- The Administration's Youth Employment Opportunity Wage proposal 
was to be introduced in both the House and Senate, “spelling hope that hundreds 
of thousands of new jobs will be created for unemployed youth during the summer 
months," Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan said. 


Donovan said he hopes the bill will be acted upon quickly 
so that the expanded hiring of jobless teenagers anticipated 
to result from the legislation can begin this summer. The 
bill is being introduced in Congress by Senators Charles 
Percy and Orrin Hatch and Representative Ron Packard. 


The Administration's proposal would allow employers to 
hire youths age 19 and under at a wage rate of $2.50 or more 
per tour from May 1 to September 30 beginning in 1984 and 
running through 1987. Minimum wage provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act currently require payment of $3.35 an hour. 


"Our studies show that the summertime wage could produce 
employment for as many as 400,000 youths--about the same num- 
ber of jobs as the number of black youths currently looking 
for work," Donovan said. 


Donovan noted that youth unemployment has risen steadily 
over the years and currently stands at about 20 percent for 
all teenagers and almost 50 percent for minority youths in 
major cities. "The youth employment opportunity wage is 
an idea whose time has come. While it may not be the only 
answer to overcoming the employment barriers facing American 
youths, we are missing a good bet if we do not try it, at 
least an an experimental basis," he said. 


The YEOW would act as an incentive to encourage employers 
to add new jobs in the summer, relieving the yearly problems 
caused by the flood of youths into the labor market when 
schools close, Donovan said. He added that the bill would 
give more youths a chance to gain valuable work experience 
while teaching young people self-discipline, productive 
work habits, self-worth and interpersonal skills that can 
only be acquired in the workplace. 


"A job at $2.50 an hour is better than no job at $3.35 
an hour. When a young person's first experience in the 
working world is a positive one, he or she stands a greater 
chance of emplayment and career success later on," the 
Labor Secretary said. 


The $2.50 wage would be effective only during the summer 
and includes other safeguards such as fines, imprisonment and 
payment of back wages to prevent displacement of older workers 
and youths already employed at the established federal minimum 
wage, Donovan said. 


-nwore- 
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SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY WAGE 


PROPOSAL ‘ 
Applies to youth age 19 and under from Mav 1 to 
September 30. 


Allows employers to hire youth at $2.50 per 

hour, or about 75 percent of the regular $3.35 

per hour, without requiring employers to complete 
the paperwork that is required under other programs 
for youth. 


Prohibits employers from substituting youth for current 
employees. Employers who discharge, transfer or demote 
workers for the purpose of employing eligible youth are 
subject to various legal remedies and sanctions, including 
a $10,000 fine, 6 months in prison, and payment of back 
wages. 


Prohibits employers from reducing the wage rate below 
$3.35 for youth employed by the employer at any time 
@uring the 90 day period prior to May 1 of each year. 


Establishes temporary program expiring in September 
1987, with an evaluation report to Congress. 


ESTIMATED EFFECT 
Analysis of previous research indicates that enactment 
of the proposal at the Federal level would create over 
400,000 new summer jobs for youth. 


Moreover, if those States with minimum wage laws also 
provide for a $2.50 summer minimum for youth, the 
employment increase would be raised to about 640,000 
new jobs. 


Based on the industry distribution of current minimum 
wage jobs, over two-thirds of the new jobs would be 
created in firms other than eating and drinking 
establishments, such as grocery stores, gasoline 
service stations, hotels and motels, educational 
services, entertainment and recreation services. 


Low-income youth, particularly minorities, would 
benefit the most from the increase in summer jobs, 
because studies have shown that such youth have 
suffered the greatest reductions in employment due 
to the minimum wage. 
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MSHA ANNOUNCES MINE INJURY RATES 
FOR FIRST QUARTER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- According to preliminary data on injury rates in the fi 
quarter of 1984, fatality rates at both coal and metal mi nonmetal alls 
mines increased in the last quarter, although the all-injury rate in coal 
mining continued to decline, the U.S. Department of Labor's Mine Safety and 
Health Administration reports. 


"The increasing fatality rates concern us very deeply," said David A 
Zegeer, assistant secretary of labor for mine safety and health. "If the 
encouraging progress in safety that the mining industry has made over the last 
few years is to continue, management, labor and government are going to have to 
work harder than ever." 


The rate of fatal injury in coal mining in the first three months of this 
year increased to .07 per 200,000 employee-hours, from’.04 for calendar year 
_ 1983 (the lowest-ever annual fatality rate in the the history of coal mining). 
The fatality rate for the first quarter of last year was .02. . Thirty coal 
miners were killed on the job in the first three months of this year; last year 
in the same quarter there were 10 deaths. 


Coal mining's rate for nonfatal injuries (both lost-time and medical 
treatment cases) in the first three months of 1984 was 6.50, a decline from 6.79 
in the same period last year. The nonfatal injury rate for all of 1983 was 
6.83. The all-injury rate in coal mining dropped in the first quarter as 
compared with the same period last year, going to 6.57 from 6.82. Calendar year 
1983's all-injury rate was 6.87. 


Coal miners worked a total of 89.6 million employee hours in the first 
quarter of this year, an increase from the 81.9 million employee-hours reported 
in the same period of 1983. Average employment also rose in the period January 
through March 1984, from 172,195 coal miners in the first quarfer of 1983 to 
174,992 in 1984. 


Coal production increased from 176.7 million tons in the first three 
months of 1983 to 205.2 million tons in the same period of 1984. 


The rate for fatal injuries at metal and nonmetal mines in the first quarter 
of this year was .05, as compared with .04 in the first quarter of last year, 


and .03 in all of 1983. Twenty-one metal and nonmetal miners died in work- 
related accidents in the first three months of this year, as compared to 15 
fatalities during the same period last year. 


For nonfatal injuries, the rate in metal and nonmetal mining in the first 
three months of this year was 4.11, as compared to 4.04 in the first quarter of 
1983 and 4.32 for all of last year. The all-injury rate increased from 4.07 in 
the first quarter of 1983 to 4.16 in the same period of 1984, The all-injury 
rate for calendar year 1983 was 4.36. 


-more- 
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Metal and nonmetal miners compiled a total of 85.6 million 1 
the first three months of 1984, as compared to 79.7 million in the — nape 
last year. The average number of miners employed in these industries also 
increased, from 166,788 in the first quarter of 1983 to 176,791 this year. 


MSHA advises that the data announced today are preliminary and that 
information available later may differ somewhat from these preliminary figures. 


Additional data on mining injuries will be published in “Mine Injuries and 
Worktime, Quarterly, January-March 1984," available in the coming months from 
the Office of Information and Public Affairs, MSHA, 4015 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 22203. Telephone: (703) 235-1452. 


# # # 
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STATE AND METROPOLITAN AREA EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT: MARCH 1984 


gg a yen ne rates were below those of a year earlier in 
every state, according to preliminary data released by the Bure f isti 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. au of Labor Statistics 


Over this same period, the national civilian unemployment rate declined f 
10.8 to 8.1 percent, not seasonally adjusted. Nonfarm payroll emplo jase 
in all but one state over the year. a ee one 


Because these state and area data are not adjusted for seasonalit 
: S : » over-the-mo 
comparisons, which in many cases are likely to provide a misleading hn of ” 
underlying economic trends, are not used. Comparisons are limited to changes from 
the same month a year ago, because they are not affected by seasonal movements. 


Unemployment 


Over the year ended in March, reductions in joblessness of 2 percentage points or more 
occurred in almost four-fifths of the States. Eight States reported rates that were at least 4 
percentage points below those of a year earlier, more than the national average decline of 2.7 
percentage points. With the exception of Arizona, all States were east of the Mississippi River 
-- Michigan, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
In March, the lowest unemployment rates were reported for Connecticut (4.7 percent), New 
Hampshire (4.8 percent), and Virginia (4.8 percent). Despite having one of the largest 
over-the-year declines in unemployment, West Virginia, at 16.0 percent, continued to have the 
highest jobless rate. 

Unemployment rates declined 2 percentage points or more over the year in about seven-tenths 
of the 225 metropolitan areas for which March 1984 data are available. Among those with the 
largest decreases in joblessness were Duluth-Superior, Minn.-Wisc.,(10.3 percentage points) and 
Johnstown, Pa. (9.4 percentage points). Only McAllen-Pharr-Edinburg, Tex., reported a large 
over-the-year increase in unemployment, about 5 percentage points. The areas with the lowest 
unemployment rates (less than 3 percent) in March 1984 were Gainesville, Fla., and Stamford,-. 
Conn., while Laredo and McAllen-Pharr-Edinburg, Tex., and Modesto, Calif., had the highest rates 
(over 20 percent). 


Employment 


Nonfarm payroll employment, as measured by the monthly survey of nonagricultural 
establishments, increased by 2 percent or more in 40 States between March of 1983 and March of 
1984. Job growth was fastest in Arizona over that period -- 7.8 percent. Employment rose by 6 
percent or more in Arkansas, Florida, Nevada, and New Hampshire. Only Wyoming, with essentially 
‘no change in its job total, failed to report an over-the-year increase in employment, though 
several other States showed only marginal growth. Manufacturing, trade, and services added the 
most jobs over the year, with about nine-tenths of the States posting gains in each sector. In 
contrast, about a third of the States reporting had declines in mining, and about three-tenths 
had declines in trar portation and public utilities, and in government. The largest numerical 
employment increas.s came in California (410,000) and Florida (250,000). 


-more- 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act became law on Sept. 14, 1959. 
The act provided protections for the rights of labor union members and prohibited 
certain improper activities by labor and management. 


# # # 


The Committee for Industrial Organization, later known as the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO), was formed on Nov. 9, 1935 by several AFL 
international unions and officials to foster industrial unionism. 


### 


The yea. 1888 marked the enactment.of the first arbitration law. The law 
applied only to railroad workers and provided for voluntary arbitration by a 
presidential ly-appointed three-member board to arbitrate labor disputes. 


# ## 


The first Labor Day celebration was held in 1882 in New York City according 
to the U.S. Department of Labor publication, Important Events in American Labor 
History. 


# # # 





















